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The Raleidescope. 


FREE TRADE TO INDIA AND CHINA. 
—<— 

It is now pretty generally admitted, that, owing to im- 
proveménts in steam-engines and other machinery super- 
seding human labour, the manufacturers in this country 
could turn out of hand ten, twenty, or, if necessary, a hun- 
dred times the quantity of goods now produced but where 
is the market for such goods, after they are produced, is a 
question to which only this answer can be given, —India and 
China. A free trade to these vast regions, besides giving 
full employment to our now half-employed mechanics and 
machinery, would enable us to have our tea, coffee, sugar, 
and many other necessaries of life, at one-half or one-third 
of their present price. Surely such advantages are worth 
the exertion to obtain them ; and, in our opinion, the main 
thing to be done to obtain the great object is to diffuse, as 
widely as possible, such information on the subject as was 
conveyed to the public by Mr. Buckingham, in the lec. 
tures he delivered here a few weeks ago. Numerously 
and respectably as those lectures were attended, twenty- 
nine-thirtieths at least of our townsmen must have been 
precluded from deriving the advantages of hearing them 
delivered, and the remainder, gratified as they were by 
the course, can retain only a general impression of the 
almost innumerable topics touched upon by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in his elaborate and discursive dissertation. 

It was under this impression that we prepared our ori- 
ginal report, now published in the form of a pamphlet, 
comprehending information on the following points :—T he 
Mischiefs resulting from the Company’s Monopoly—The 
Advantages of Free Trade—Natural History of the Eastern 
Nations—Antiquities—Superstitions—Manners and Cus- 
toms—Population—Comoerce—Description of the Towns 
and Villages—Constitution, Government, &c. of the Kast 
India Company—Disabilities of Englishmen in India— 
China Trade, &c. &c. 

All this mass of information, which combines useful 
knowledge with the most entertaining and romantic nar- 
rative, embodied in a pamphlet of about forty closely- 
printed pages, is sold at the very moderate price of ONE 
SHILLING. —See adv. 
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THE ZOLINA. 


ae 


“That strain again ;—it had a dying fall ; 
O, it came o’er my. ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upun a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 

Shaks. Twelfth Night. 





In the Kaleidoscope of August 19th, 1828, we announced 
to our readers a new musical instrument, which had been 
recently introduced into this country from the Continent; 
ind we expressed our opinion that it was the germ from 
yhich a most complete and admirable keyed instrument 





ould, ere long, be produced. Although this has not yet 
ren effceted, we entertain no doubt whatever of the 


practicability of constructing a regular instrument of 
several octaves’ compass on this principle. 

When we first noticed the subject, the instrument was 
then a mere toy, about the size of the smallest compli- 
ment card, but it has been very much enlarged, as will be 
perceived by the annexed description. Still, however, we 
shall regard it as a bauble until keys have been ap- 
plied to it, and machinery to make it ‘* discourse most 
excellent music.”” Whenever this shall be effected, we 
shall, for the first time, possess that great musical desi- 
deratum, a keyed instrument which will stand perma- 
nently in perfect tune. 

Before we proceed with the article we are about to copy 
from the Harmonicon, we shall here repeat our paragraph 
to which we have adverted, merely premising, that at that 
time no name had been given to the tiny pocket toy. 

Extract from the Kaleidoscope of August 19, 1828:— 
“6 We have seen this singular invention; and we venture 
to predict, from the specimen, that we shall soon have 
that great desideratum, a keyed instrument, that will re- 
main permanently in perfect tune. Independently of this 
invaluable property, the sounds produced by this kind of 
mechanism are peculiarly beautiful, combining all the 
more exquisite tones of the Aolian harp, the Jews’ harp 
as it is called, and the keyed celestina. The grades of 
tone, from a pianissimo to fortissimo, are truly wonderful, 
the latter resembling the trumpet-stop of an organ. The 
tones are produced on the same principle as those which 
are obtained from a comb and paper applied to the teeth; 
and it is not a litde singular that a most barbarous instru- 
ment should have any thing in common with an invention 
which merits all we have said of it.”— 

THE XOLINA. 























(FROM THE HARMONICON FOR MARCH.) 


We have great satisfaction in being enabled to lay before 
our readers the most accurate and detailed accounts which 
have yet been published of a new musical instrument, now 
exciting, in an unusal degree, the attention of the public; 
and to render our description of it more intelligible, have 
prefixed to this article a correct representation of the most 
complete form in which it has yet been manufactured, of 
precisely the same dimensions as the original whence the 
drawing was made. 

The olina, from. the originality of its construction 
and the beauty of its effects, is a decided novelty in the 
musical art; the expressive sweetness of its tones, the 
richness of the harmonies it renders, and the contrasts of 
its exulting swells and dying cadences, realize the poetical 


on Bateman 

practical results ; while the regularity of its scale gives it 
advantages of the most important kind, which that instru» 
ment does not possess. From the close resemblance of 
its tones to those of this harp of the winds, and from the 
analogous circumstances under which the sound is pro- 
duced in both instances, the name of the Zolina has been 
derived. 

A single Zolina isthus constructed. A row of from six 
to ten parallel rectangular apertures, differing in length ac- 
cording to the sound required, are made in a plate of 
metal about two inches in length ; elastic metallic lamina, 
or springs fixed at one end only, are then accurately fitted 
to these openings, but in such a manner that they may 
vibrate freely within them without touching their sides. 
‘When at rest, the free ends of the springs stand above the 
apertures, leaving them partially open, those producing 
the graver sounds being more raised than the others. The 
breath being directed against one of these springs, throws 
it into a vibratory state, and the aperture is thus alter- 
nately closed and opened; the current of air being in 
this manner periodically intereepted and transmitted, cone 
densed and rarefied, undulations are produced correspond- 
ing in frequency with the vibrations of the spring. The 
number of the vibrations, or the pitch of the sound, is 
determined by the length, thickness, and elasticity of the 
spring ; nevertheless, the sound is not immediately pro. 
duced by the vibrations of the spring, but by the perio- 
dically interrupted current of air; and any other means 
that can be devised for opening and shutting with the 
necessary frequency an aperture through which a current 
of air is directed, will produce the same sound. Thus 

vofessor Robison preduced musical sounds by rapidly 
opening and closing the passage of a stop-cock through 
which a stream of air was passing; an idea which has 
been improved upon in the Syren, an accoustical instrue 
ment invented by Baron Cagniard de la Tour. 

The olina represented in the wood-cut consists of 
three chords of ten notes each, tuned so as to form the 
perfect major chords on the tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant of the key of A. By this arrangement a com- 
plete diatonic scale, extending through three octaves, is 
obtained ; any unmodulating melody may, therefore, be 
performed upon it, and be accompanied by the three 
simple harmonies of the key. Some, more limited in 
compass, are constructed only of two chords, and otherg 
again consist but of a single one. The Jatter are confined 
to the imitation of the modulations of the Zolian Harp, 
and to the performance of bugle-horn airs. The instru- 
ments under the improved forms we have described are 
manufactured only by Mr. C, Wheatstone, by whom they 
were first introduced to the public at the Royal Institution 
in May last; but, in less perfect forms, similar instru- 
ments are universally popular on the Continent. Those 
made by Mr. W., with two or three chords, are set in 
ivory frames, and all of them are made of argentum, or 
German silver, a new metallic alloy, possessing many 
valuable properties. 

To perform on the instrument, the side on which the 
separating ridges are placed should be pressed against the 
mouth, and it should be held so that the springs may be 
horizontal, and that the one corresponding with the gravest 








descriptions of the Harp of Aolus, and greatly surpass its 





sound may be the lowest in position. To produse the 
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tones, a gentle breath alone is necessary ; but to give them 
every degree of intensity, so as to render the crescendos 
and diminuendos perfectly effective, some management is 
requisite. The clearest sound is obtained when the inter- 
nal cavity of the mouth is enlarged to its greatest extent by 
the depression of the tongue; or, which is the same thing, 
when the mouth is in the position proper for pronouncing 
the vowel 6. The lips must be sufficiently open to allow 
the breath to pass through one, two, three, or more aper- 
tures, as may be required, and the free ends of the springs 
must be placed opposite the middle of the aperture of the 
lips, so that the breath may be directed against those more 
readily vibrating parts. 

It now only remains for us to trace the history of this 
invention. As a musical toy it has not been in use above 
® year or two; but we find the principle fully explained by 
Dr. Weber, in his Leges Oscillationis, &c., published in 
1827, and he refers us, as his source of information, to an 
article by Strohman, in the Allgemeine Musicalische 
Zeitung for 1813. But the principle was many years be- 
fore described by Professor Robison, in the Encyclopedia 
Britanniva, under the article Musical Trumpet, and being 
unacquainted with any prior claim, we are bound to assign 
to this distinguished philosopher the merit of its invention. 
As the passage in which his experiment is described is in- 
teresting, and an instance of a principle susceptible of a 
variety of useful applications having been allowed to re- 
main entirely neglected till its re-discovery at a later period, 
we shall terminate the article by inserting it. After de- 
tailing several imperfect attempts made by him to imitate 
the tones of the /olian harp, he adds :—** Other methods 
were tried which promised better: a thin round plate of 
metal, properly supported by a spring, was set in a round 
hole, made in another plate not so thin, so as just not to 
touch the sides. The air forced through this hole made 
the spring plate tremble, dancing in and out, and produced 
a very bold and mellow sound. This and similar experi- 
ments are highly worth attention, and promise great addi- 
tions to our instrumental music.” 
ORES STTAES > 


T + 2 
Che Bouquet. 
“| have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 











THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT AT SEA, 


(From the ‘ Naval Officer,” just published.) 

The author of the ** Naval Officer, or Adventures in the 
life of Frank Midway,” is assuredly an experienced sea- 
man and a man of genius, He leaves school at an earl 

e.—** I discovered (says he) that there was no school- 
master in the ship, and that the nidshipmen were allowed 
a pint of wine a-day.” This was enough for our hero, 
and off he goes to sea—being fitted out by his father. He 
has scarcely learned how to swing in his hammock ere the 
ship is called into action:— 

*¢ When the immortal signal was communicated, I shall 
never, no, never forget the electric effect it produced 
through the fleet. I can compare it to nothing so justly 
as toa match laid to a long train of gunpowder; and as 
Englishmen are the same, the same feeling, the same en- 
thusiasm, was displayed in every ship; tears ran down the 
cheeks of many a noble fellow when the affecting sentence 
was made known. It recalled every past enjoyment, and 
filled the mind with fond anticipations, which, with many, 
were never, alas! to be realized. They went down to 
their guns without confusion; and a cool, deliberate cou- 
rage from that moment seemed to rest on the countenance 
of every man I saw. 

My captain, though not in the line, was no niggard in 
the matter of shot, and though he had no real business to 
come within range until called by signal, still he thought 
it his duty to be as near to our ships engaged as possible, 
in order to afford them assistance when required. 1 was 
stationed at the foremost guns on the main deck, and the 
ship cleared for action; and though on a comparatively 
small scale, I cannot imagine a more solemn, grand, or 
impressive sight, than a ship prepared as ours was on that 
occasion. Her noble tier of guns, in a line gently curving 
out towards the centre; the tackle laid across the deck; 
the shot and wads prepared in ample store (round, grape, 
and canister); the powder boys, each with his box full, 
seated on it, with perfect apparent indifference as to the. 


approaching conflict. The captains of guns, with their 
priming Loxes buckled round their waists; the locks fixed 
upon the guns; the lanyards laid around them; the officers, 
with their swords drawn, standing by their respective 
divisions. 

The quarter-deck was commanded by the captain in per- 
son, assisted by the first-lieutenant, the lieutenant of 
marines, a party of small-arm men, with the mate and 
midshipman, and a portion of seamen to attend the braces 
and fight the quarter-deck guns. The bsatswain was on 
the forecastle; the gunner in the magazine, to send upa 
supply of powder to the guns; the carpenter watched and 
reported, from time to time, the depth of water in the 
well; he also walked round the wings or vacant spaces 
between the ship’s side and the cables, and other stores. 
He was attended by his mates, who were provided with 
shot-plugs, oakum, and tallow, to stop any shot holes 
which might be made. 

The surgeon was in the cock-pit with his assistants. 
The knives, saws, tourniquets, sponges, basins, wine and 
water, were all displayed and ready for the first unlucky 
patient that might be presented. This was more awful to 
me than any thing I had seen. ‘How soon,’ thought I, 
‘may I be stretched, mangled and bleeding, on this table, 
and have occasion for all the skill and all the instruments 
I now see before me!’ I turned away, and endeavoured to 
forget itall © © * 

J was looking out of the bowport at the moment that a 
shot struck our ship on the stern, between wind and water. 
It was the first time I had ever seen the effect of a heavy 
shot; it madea great splash, and, to me, as I then thought, 
a very unusual noise, throwing a great deal of water in 
my face. I very naturally started back, as, I believe, 
many a brave fellow has done. Two of the seamen quar- 
tered at my guns laughed at me. _I felt ashamed, and re- 
solved to show no more such weakness. 

This shot was very soon succeeded by some others not 
quite so harmless: one came into the bowport, and killed 
the two men who had witnessed my trepidation. My 
pride having been hurt that these men should have seen 
me flinch, I will own that I was secretly pleased when I 
saw them removed beyond the reach of human interro- 
gation. 

It would be difficult to describe my feelings on this oc- 
casion. Not six weeks before, I was the robber of hen- 
roosts and gardens—the hero of a horse-pond, ducking an 
usher—now suddenly, and almost without any previous 
warning or reflection, placed in the midst of carnage, and 
an actor in one of those grand events by which the fate of 
the civilized world was to be decided. 

A quickened circulation of blood, a fear of immediate 
death, and a still greater fear of shame, forced me to an 
involuntary and frequent change of position, and it ree 
quired some time, and the best powers of intellect, to 
reason myself into that frame of mind in which I could 
feel as safe and as unconcerned as if we had been in har- 
bour. To this state I at last did attain, and soon felt 
ashamed of the perturbation under which I laboured be- 
fore the firing began. I prayed, itis true; but my prayer 
was not that of faith, of trust, or of hope: I prayed only 
for safety from imminent personal danger; and my orisons 
consisted of one or two short, pious ejaculations, without a 
thought of repentance for the past, or amendment for the 
future. 

But when we had once got fairly into action I felt no 
more of this, and beheld a poor creature cut in two by a 
shot with the same indifference that, at any other time, I 
should have seen a butcher kili an ox. Whether my 
heart was bad or not I cannot say; but [I certainly felt 
that my curiosity was gratified more than my feelings were 
shocked, when a raking shot killed seven and wofinded 
three more. I was sorry for the men, and, for the world, 
would not have injured them: but I had a philosophic 
turn of mind; I liked to judge of causes and effects; and 
I was secretly pleased at seeing the effect of a raking shot. 

When I met my messmates at supper, in the birth, I 
was sorry to see Murphy among them. I had flattered 
myself that some fortunate shot would have for ever di- 
vested me of any further care on his account; but his 
time was not come. 

I attended the surgeon in the steerage, to which place the 
wounded were removed, and saw all the amputations per- 
formed without flinching, while men who behaved well in 
the action fainted at the sight. I am afraid I almost took 
a pleasure in observing the operations of the surgeon, with- 
out once reflecting on the pain suffered by the patient. 
Habit had now begun to corrupt my mind. I was not 
cruel by nature; I loved the deep investigation of hidden 
things; and this day’s action gave me a very clear insight 
into the anatomy of the human frame, which I had seen 
cut in two by shot, lacerated by splinters, carved out with 





knives, and separated with saws.” 





xctentific sotices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





DIAMONDS. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Sciences, a 
letter was read from M. Gannal, stating the result of his 
inquiries into the action of phosphorus brought into con- 
tact with carburet of pure sulphur. Having occasion to 
prepare a large quantity of carboret of sulphur of this pro- 
duct, in order to obtain a pure carbon, phosphorus was 
the material which he used; and he found that the phos- 
phorus entering into combination with the sulphur, the 
carbon was set at liberty in the shape of small crystals, 
possessing all the properties of the di d, and especial 
that of scratching the hardest bodies. The following isa 
detail of the experiment :—If several rolls of phosphorus 
are introduced into a matrass containing carburet of sul- 
phur, covered with a layer of water, the moment the phos- 
phorus finds itself in contact with the carburet, it dissolves, 
and, becoming liquid, is precipitated to the lower part of 
the matrass. The whole mass is then divided into three 
distinct layers; the first formed of pure water, the second 
of carburet of sulphur, and the third of liquified phospho- 
rus. Things being in this state, if the matrass be agitated 
so as to cause the mixture of the different bodies, the li- 
quor grows thick, becomes milky, and, after a little rest, 
separates anew, but only into two layers; the upper one of 
pure water, the under one of phosphuret of sulphur; and 
between those two layers there is a very thin stratum of 
white powder, which, when the matrass is exposed to the 
sun’s rays, exhibits all the colours of the prism; and 
which, consequently, appears to be formed of a multitude 
of little crystals. Encouraged by this experiment, M. 
Gannal endeavoured, by the following process, to obtain 
larger crystals, and succeeded. He introduced into a 
matrass, placed where it would be quite undisturbed, first 
eight ounces of water, and then eight ounces of carburet 
of sulpbur, and eight ounces of phosphorus. As in the 
preceding experiment, the phosphorus dissolved, and the 
three liquids arranged themselves in the order of their spe- 
cific gravity. After twenty-four hours there was formed 
between the layer of water and the layer of carburet of 
sulphur, an extremely thin pellicle of white powder, hav- 
ing here and there several air-bubbles, and various centres 
of crystallization, formed, some by spars or very thin sheets, 
and others by stars. In the course of a few days this pel- 
licle gradually grew thicker. At the same time the sepa. 
ration of the two inferior liquids became less complete; 
and in three months they appeared to form but one and 
the same substance. y Be month having elapsed with- 
out any new result, the question was how to find means of 
separating the crystallized substance from the phosphuret 
of sulphur, to which the inflammability of the mixture 
presented great obstacles. After sev attempts, more 
or less unsuccessful, M. Gannal determined to filter the 
whole through a chamois skin, which he afterwards placed 
under a glass bell, taking care from time to time to renew 
the air. At the end of a month, the skin becoming capa- 
ble of being handled without inconvenience, it was doubled 
up, washed, and dried. For the first time, M. Gannal 
was then enabled to examine the crystallized substance 
which remained on its surface. Exposed tothe sun’s 
rays, this substance presented numerous crystals, reflecting 
all the colours of the rainbow. Twenty of them were 
large enough to be taken up with the point of a penknife ; 
and three others were of the size of 8 grain of millet. 
These last having been submitted to the inspection of an 
experienced jeweller in Paris, were pronounced by him to 
be realdiamonds! A. M. Delatour states that he has also 
produced the diamond by a different process, of which a 
brief notice shall appear in our next.—Literary Gazette. 








A New Poison.—A combination of the basis of Prussic 
acid (Cyanogene with Chlorine) has lately been discovered 
by Monsieur Serullas, who has given it the name of 
Perchloride of Cyanogene. It is a white crystallized salt, 
the solubility of which is yreater in warm than in cold 
water; when thus dissolved, there is a mutual decompo- 
sition of the salt and the water. Its solubility in alcohol 
and ether is considerable. It evaporates at a temperature 
greater than that of boiling water—its vapours irritate the 
tauces and the eyes, and -its odour is perfectly similar to 
that of mice. One grain dissolved in alcohol put down 
the throat of a rabbit killed the animal instantaneously. 
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SHiscellanics. 


‘LAVERHOUSE. 


This bold ms to be a favourite of Sir Walter 
Scott. After immortalizing his exploits against the Puri- 
tans, in perhaps the best of all his romances, ** Old Mor- 
tality,” Sir Walter has again taken him up in the second 
series of his ** Tales of a Grandfather.” 

After the Revolution, Claverhouse, then Viscount Dun- 
dee, rose in behalf of the exiled monarch. The army 
destined to oppose him was entrusted by the existing Go- 
vernment to General Mackay ; and during the marching 
and counter-marching, and occasional skirmishing which 
ensued between them, an incident is said to have occurred 
strongly indicative of the character of the former 

‘© A young man had joined Dundee’s army, the son of 
one of his old and intimate friends. He was employed 
upon some reconnoitring service, in which a skirmish 
taking place, the new recruit’s heart failed him, and he 
fairly fled out of the fray. Dundee covered his dishonour, 
by pretending that he himself had despatched him to the 
rear, upon a message of importance. He then sent for 
the youth to speak to him in private—‘ Young man,’ he 
said, ‘ I have saved your honour; but [ must needs tell 
you, that you have chosen a trade for which you are con- 
stitutionally unfit. It is not, perhaps, your fault, but 
rather your misfortune, that you do not possess the strength 
of nerves necessary to encounter the dangers of battle. 
Return to your father; I will find an excuse fer your 
doing so with honour; and I will put you in the way of 
doing King James’s cause effectual service without per- 
sonally engaging in the war.’ 

‘* The young gentleman, penetrated with a sense of the 
deepest shame, threw himself at the General’s feet, and 
protested that his failure in duty was only the effect of a 
momentary weakness, the recollection of which should be 
effaced by his future conduct, and entreated Dundee, for 
the love he bore to his father, to give him, at least, a 
chance of regaining his reputation. Dundee still endea- 
voured to dissuade him from remaining with the army ; 
but as he continued urgent to be admitted to a second 
trial, he reluctantly gave way to the request. ‘ But re- 
member,’ he said, ‘that if your heart fails you a second 
time, you must die. The cause I am engaged in is a 
desperate one, and I can permit no man to serve under 
me who is not prepared to fight to the last. My own life, 
and those of all others who serve under me, are unspa- 
ringly devoted to the cause of King James; and death 

must be his lot who shows an example of cowardice.” 

* The unfortunate young man embraced, with seeming 
eagerness, this stern proposal. But in the next skirmish 
in which he was engaged, his constitutional timidity again 
prevailed. He turned his horse to fly, when Dundee 
coming up to him said, * The son of your father is too 
good a man to be consigned to the Provost Marshal,’ and, 
without another word, he shot him through the head with 
his pistol, with a sternness and inflexibility of purpose 
resembling the stoicism of the ancient Romans.” 











MAHOMET. 





The following curious particulars of the personal charac- 
ter of this celebrated imposter are derived from a ‘* De- 
scription of Mussu}man Records in the Cabinet of the Duc 
de Blacas ;” recently published by M. Reynand, of the 
King’s Library, at Paris:— 

ahomet was naturally gay, affable, and of an even dis- 
position. He listened patiently to every body; and, to 
use the expression of his historians, when he was in com- 
pany he was never the first to rise. His domestic esta- 
blishment was simple, modest; in short, like that of a 
private individual. Dates and water were the food most 
frequently used ; and sometimes two months would elapse 
without the lighting of a fire. Mahomet darned his own 
stockings, mended his own clothes, swept his own room, 
and waited on himself. He constantly maintained forty 
persons at his own expense. Whatever they asked, he 
never refused ; so that more than once it happened to him 
to be in want of the necessaries of life. God,—again to 
use the words of the historians, offered him the keys of 
all the treasures of the earth; but he declined them. The 
feeling which Mahomet was the least able to control, 
especially towards the latter part of his life, was the love 
of women. That taste, and a liking for perfumes, were, 
after ambition, his two ruling passions. ‘* Two things,” 


he himself said, ** attract and excite me—women and per- | 


fumes: these two things recreate me, and render me more 
disposed to prayer.” Mahomet married about a dozen 
women, not reckoning slaves. At his death he left nine 
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of them. This was an evident violation of the precept 
which he had himself established, and which fixed the 
number of wives at four. But in his character of a pro- 
phet he ptetended to be exempted from the common law. 
He affected to say, that all the prophets who had preceded 
him had acted in the same manner. The truth is, that 
whether we regard his own life, or certain passages in the 
Alcoran, it is manifest that he placed sovereign happiness 
in sensual pleasures. 

Mahomet was very zealous for his friends. He loved 
to serve them with the same ardour with which they served 
him ; which was in his eyes the surest method of attaching 
them to his cause. But in proportion as he was disposed 
to serve his friends, was he implacable towards his enemies. 





If any one interposed an obstacle to his designs, he gave 
himself up to excessive resentment ; fire, poison—he stuck 
at nothing. In this respect he shared the vindictive feel- 
ings of his countrymen 3 and he did not begin to manifest 
any greatness of soul until the firm establishment of his 
power had placed him above these horrible atrocities. 

Mahomet treated religion as a political means of arriving 
at his ends. On every occasion he made Heaven speak. 
Thus, by the assistance of the Alcoran alone, we may form 
a notion of the most important epochs of his lite. He 
never failed to give to all his proceedings a religious cha- 
racter. The Mussuimans, in order to express the extreme 
attention of Mahomet to every thing which related to the 
Deity, say, that even when he looked down on the earth, 
his reflections were on heaven. By such devices he in- 
spired an enthusiasm among his companions, of which it 
is difficult to find a second instance. When he cleansed 
himself, his disciples took the water which had washed 
away his filth, and respectfully drank it; when he expec- 
torated, they swallowed his saliva; when he cut his hair, 
they eagerly collected the fragments. 

MILITARY EXECUTION. 

Fxtract of a letter from an officer of the 28th Regiment 
of Foot, at Corfu, dated 1st of January, 1829:—** The 
day but one after our arrival here, the whole garrison was 
ordered out to witness the execution of a private of the 
Royal Military Sappers and Miners. He was sentenced 
by a Court Martial to be shot until dead, for having struck 
a sergeant of that corps with a piece of wood, and thereby 
endangering his life, so much so that the sergeant did not 
recover sufficiently to give his evidence for some months. 
Several soldiers in this garrison had, for offences of a si- 
milar nature, received the same sentence during the last 
year or two, but none of these had been carried into 
execution ; they were, I believe, all transported for life. 
Sir Frederick Adam was determined to make an example 
of this man, as the crime was becoming common ; and he 
had before attempted to drown an officer, but escaped 
without punishment. At seven o’clock on the morning of 
the execution, the whole garrison marched out into the 
outer ditch, where they were drawn up as well as the na- 
ture of the ground would admit ; it was altogether a most 
awful and impressive spectacle; the whole of the ramparts 
were planted with sentries; the troops formed three sides 
and a considerable part of a fourth side of a square; and 
in the centre of the half vacant side the grave was dug. 
After waiting some time, the band of the 51st, with muffled 
drums, were heard at a distance, playing the ‘ Dead 
March ;’ from this time it was about half an hour before 
the band appeared ; then came six men bearing the coffin, 
and after them followed the prisoner, with the chaplain by 
his side, and surrounded by his guards, and handcuffed ; 
he moved forward with firmness, though he appeared to be 
quite unconscious ef every thing around him; he walked 
along the three sides of the square, and the coffin having 
been placed near the grave, he was required to kneel upon 
it, when the Brigade Major advanced into the centre of 
the square, and read aloud the proceedings of the court. 
As soon as this was ended, the prisoner had a handkerchief 
tied over his eyes, after which the guard was withdrawn, 
and the chaplain continued praying with him, gradually 
raising his voice as he retired a few paces,—that the poor 
fellow might not be aware that the last preparations were 
so nearly concluded—-when, upon a signal, fifteen Of his 
corps advanced a few paces, and fired, when the body fell 
back, and gave no further symptoms of vitality, not even 
the motion of a limb as soon as he had fallen, fifteen 
more men stepped forward and fired at him as he lay, to all 
appearance dead, upon the ground; after this all the regi- 
ment marched past the dead body, which appeared dread- 
fully disfigured.” 











Military Etiquette.—During the late rebellion in Ire- 
land, General Beresford (now Peer and Field- Marshal) 
commanded a district, and, upon one occasion, proceeded 
to inspect a country corps of yeomanry, drawn up for that 
purpose. On riding up to their front, instead of being 
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received with ‘* presented arms,” he found the corps 
** standing at ease? The Captain had, in fact, on first 
seeing the General, given the word ‘‘ attention,” to which 
no attention was paid ; but, pressed by the General’s rapid 
approach, he proceeded to the next order of his formula, 
** shoulder arms.” To add to his embarrassment, how- 
ever, the arms moved not. The General, with his charac- 
teristic good nature, suggested to the commandant to speak 
in a louder tone, who, not a little indignant, repeated with 
a stentorian voice, ** shoulder arms,” but all to no purpose : 
there stood the corps, dogged and motionless. Such a 
total apparent ignorance of the manual exercise, naturally 
excited the chagrin of the Captain and the astonishment 
of the General, to whom the former, only a few days be- 
fore, had been puffing off the discipline of his corps. At 
length the General having intimated his intention of re« 
porting the corps, was about to leave the field, when a 
Sergeant, with his ** halbert recovered,” stepped in front of 
the ranks, and addressed the General in the following 
terms :—** Plase your honour, General; don’t think the 
corpse does not know its exercise as well as any sojers in 
the land. There is not min in the county knows how to 
use their arms, aye, and their legs too, bitter than those 
atore you; but, since you must know the thruth, Sir, the 
min and the Captain of late have not beea on spaking 
tarms.”” 





Naval Anecdote.—The foltowing anecdote is told of the 
late Admiral Cornwallis, when captain of the Canada. 
The crew, being in: arrear of pay, addressed a ‘* round 
robin” to their commander, wherein they declared, toa 
man, that they would not fire a gun until they were paid. 
Captain Cornwallis, on the receipt of the letter, ** turned 
the hands up,” and thus laconically addressed them :— 
** My lads! the ship will be paid when we return into 
port; and, as to your not fighting, I only hope we may 
fall in with the largest first-rate out of France, for I’m 
positive the devil himself could not keep you from tearing 
her to pieces.”? The Jacks were so tickled with this tar- 
like compliment, that they returned.to their duty, perfectly 
satisfied with themselves and their captain. 





Uses of Cotton.—Raw cotton, it is generally believed, 
is most efficacious in the cure of scalds and burns, and as 
many persons have ‘* burnt their fingers” with meddling 
with the article, it is some consolation that the remedy is 
at hund. Another use.for cotton has been recently di 
vered, and if the information contained in the f 
paragraph from the Manchester Guardian be co} it 
will be our own fault if we do not speedily extirpate the 
gout.—-Edits. Kal.-—‘* Several gentlemen have re- 
cently succeeded in relieving themselves from severe fits 
of gout by covering the parts affected thickly with raw 
cotton; the kind called Uplands has been found to an- 
swer very well. When a sufficient quantity of this has 
been well bound about the hand or foot overnight, in va- 
rious instances, that have been stated to us by the parties 
themselves, all traces of the complaint have been removed 
before morning. We have not much faith in specifics; 
but, at least, the remedy we have mentioned is worth a 
trial, since it can do no harm.” 





Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—We 
are glad to observe that the committee of this society, 
established in London, have resolved to hold quarterly 
meetings, with a view to extend the usefulness and increase 
the friends of the society. The first ques meeting, in 
pursuance of this resolution, was held on Monday se’n- 
night, at Green’s hotel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The report 
read complained of the indisposition often evinced by 
magistrates to check cruelty to animals, and of ‘the in- 
crease of the atrocious practice of bull-baiting, in conse- 
quence of a judicial decision that the words ** oxen, cows, 
and other cattle,” did not include the bull. A petition for 
the suppression of bull-baiting was agreed to, as were also 
several humane suggestions for lessening the amount of 
animal suffering. 





How to Catch and how to Cure a Cold.—At this time 
of the year (August) colds are easily caught, and very 
difficult to cure. The following will be found effectual: 
After a quick walk of an evening, sit in the draught to 
cool; the consequence will severe cold attended with 
a cough; the next day you will have a hoarseness, short 
breath, and much expectoration. In the evening, at 
seven, go to a well-frequented tavern, and drink three or 
four glasses of strong punch, or stiff rum and water; stay 
till eleven o’clock, walk home cosey, and go to bed. You 
need not get up next day, but send for an apothecary, the 
following day for a physician, and the next day your 
friends will send for the undertaker; you will never feel 





the effects of an autumnal cold afterwards. 
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THE SOLDIER. 
—— 


Mis path is o'er the roaring deep, 
And through the burning plain; 
And he must vigil, lonely, keep, 
While mem'ry racks the brain, 
Far from the scenes his boyhood loved; 
From loye, and all its joys; 
Far from his home, till hence removed, 
The death-sleep close his eyes ! 


Bis path is through the forest wide, 
And up the mountain steep; 

And he, in dawning manhood’s pride, 
Agory field must reap, 

And seek renown in deeds of woe, 
Of havoe, and of blood; 

And he must to the battle go, 
And die,—for England’s good ! 


Mis path is to the city gaunt 
Of pestilence, and death; 
And he must quit the greenwood haunt 
To meet the siroc’s breath; 
To drink the poison of the gale 
With fever, madness, fraught, 
And shiver like the aspen frail; 
as Oh, honour dearly bought! 
a path is through a stranger land, 
Where friendship’s hallowed ray 
Gheers not, with smiling aspect bland, 
The exile on his way; 
And love is farther yet removed, 
A treasure unpossess'd ; 
and glory must alone be loved, 
The soldier’s bride confest. 


His place is on a hostile shore, 
The war-tent is his home; 
Mernly he lists the battle roar, 
Sternly awaits his doom: 

And now a long and wild hurrah 
Proclaims the conflict done; 
England exulting claims the day, 

And victory is won ! 


And where are they, the myriada, where, 

’ ‘The matin sun who hailed? 

“The gory sod, alas, their bier, 
Ah, what has might availed? 

A laurel steeped in bitter tears, 
A namie to be forgot; 

A bauble price for sickening years, 
And this the soldier’s lot ! 

Liverpool. G. 








THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

*Twas night; and all nature was sunk in repose, 
Creation was still in the silence of rest; 

*Vhen sleepless and sad from my ceuch I arose, 
For d of fancy invaded my breast. 





Yd dreamt of my country, I'd dreamt of my home, 
And faney depicted my own little cot; 

I thought of the scenes where I once used to roam, 
And I thought—but why need I tell what I thought? 





I'd dreamt that with Roona I stray’d thro’ the grove, 
Which youthful remembrance made dear to my heart; 
My bosom was filled with the transports of love, 
And fondly I swore that we never should part. 


But vain were the words, while we wandered among 
The thick-shaded paths of my leaf-cover’d grove; 

From the brushwood around us a fierce tiger sprung, 
It seized on my Roona, it bore off my love! 


I flew to her rescue, but vainly I flew, 

No cry did I hear, save one death-utter’d scream ; 
It woke me, and happy I was, when I knew, 

That fancy had haunted my breast in a dream. 


But Roona is gone! she has left me to mourn, 
And life, now to me, is a wearisome load ; 

For never again will my Roona return ; 
She asks me to follow; ‘‘a dream is from God.” 


Then quickly, my Roona, to thee I will fly, 

For peace is alone to be found in the grave; 
Unbiest I have liv’d, and unwept I will die, 

For who would lament o’er the tomb of the slave? 
Liverpool. W. T. 
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THE TROUBADOUR. 
—— 


A minstrel for ever I’m roaming, 
O’er hills and through valleys I stray, 
The gay hearts still welcome my coming, 
And anxious entreat me to stay; 
Tho’ to palace or cottage I wander, 
When the song | so joyously pour, 
No smile to a lover is fonder 
Than the smile greets the gay Troubadour. 


The young men with glee gather round me, 
All eager to list to my tale, 
Their breathless inquiries confound me, 
And artless entreaties prevail; 
I slyly receive the love token, 
Which adds to some village maid’s store, 
Whilst many a vow that is broken 
Must pass through the gay Troubadour. 


To lovers I sing of the beauty 

That sits on their mistress’ brow, 
The constancy, fervour, and duty 

Which makes her yet true to her vow; 
With rapture they list to my praises, 

To aid them my prayers they implore, 
And still as their fond desire raises, 

With gifts glad the gay Troubadour. 


To maidens my subject I vary, 
Kxciting their hopes or their fears, 
I instruct them with men to be wary, 
Nor ¢’er be subdued by their tears; 
*‘ For men area race of deceivers,” 
False vows in your ear they will pour, 
Ye are lost, if yov once are believers, 
Is the song of the gay Troubadour, 


To gallants, who oft will be roving, 
I sing of the numberless joys, 
For those who in freedom are loving, 
And claiming each fair as their prize; 
Young Love seeks no shackles to bind him, 
But aloft on his pinions will soar, 
And who would in constancy find him, 
Must be free as the gay Troubadour. 


In the tent I oft times take my station, 
Where the proud chieftain flag is unfurl'd, 
Whose valour hath won fora nation, 
The envy and fear of the world. 
I awaken young hearts to the glory, 
That hallows their name when no more, 
Their courage I rouse by the story, 
‘And thanks pay the bold Troubadour. 










When the trumpet of war hath ceased sounding, 
And the clangour of arms is at 
When peaceful the proud steed. 
And ealm is the warrior’s bré 
In his mistress’ bower I find hii 
The exploits of his sword recount o'er, 
With fear, in her arms she'll entwine him, - 
While she smiles on the gay Troubadour. 


The world’s the wide field I reside in, 
I seek my subsistence from all, 
Few think me too mean to confide in, 
Though to wealth my pretensions are small; 
By flattering the foibles of many, 
T each man’s good wishes insure ; 
And in my wide range there’s not any 
Would injure the poor Troubadour. 
9, Leigh-street, Red Lion-square, London. W. P. 
LONG AGO. 
—_e 
BY MRS. NORTON, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ THE SORROWS OF ROSALIB.” 











Long ago! oh, long ago !— 
Do not those words recal past years, 
And, scarcely knowing why they flow, 
Foree to the eyes unbidden tears ? 
Do ye not feel, as back they come, 
Those dim sweet dreams of olden days, 
A yearning to your childhood’s home, 
Peopled with tones of love did praise— 
Long, long ago” 


Long ago! when many a sound 
Awoke to mirth which saddens now, 
And many an eye was sparkling round 
That weeps beneath a darkened browse 
When with our whole young happy hearts 
We loved and laughed away the time, 
Nor thought how quickly all departs, 
So cherished in life’s early prime— 
Long, long ago! 
Long ago! the hopes we nurst 
Of happiness, of earthly fame, 
Were bright as bubbles are that burst— 
A glittering drop, an empty name ! 
Ob, but to be one hour again 
(Whatever that sweet hour might cost) 
Free from dim mem’ry’s torturing pain, 
With those we loved—with those we lost— 
Long, long agot 
Long ago! who breathes there here 
O’er whom the past hath no such power ? 
Young heart! if now thy sky is clear, 
Beware, beware the future hour ! 
Perchance the chords that echo now 
In after years thou'lt hear again, 
And gazing on each faded brow, 
Wilt sighing say, ‘‘3 heard that strain 
Long, long ago 





A LA PATRIE. 
(Imité de T. Moore, par M. L. Halevy.) 








(From No. 3, of the Panorama.) 





Tant qu’un reste de sang coulera dans mes veines, 
Je veux le réserver & la patrie en pleurs, 

Plus belle dans lorage, et plus chére en ses peins 
Qu’un sol de liberté, de soleil et de fleurs. 


Oh! si je te voyais grande, libre, puissante, 

Du fond de ton il dain te rani 

Je pourrais te chanter d’une voix plus brillante; 
Mais d’un coeur plus ardent je ne saurais t’aimer. 


Non; je chéris en toi tes douleurs, tes injures, 
Ta chaine t’embellit aux yeux de tes enfans; 
Je bois avec amour le sang de tes blessures ; 

Je le bois & ta gloire, & la mort des tyrans t 
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ies of Chess. 


igiem belli.” —Vina. 





ia a 
ON TO STUDY CCXIIL. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen......... F—5xX 1 Queen......F—5 
2 Castle B-7 to G—7X 2 King ...... H—8 
3 Castle .....+...G—8 X 3 Bishop ...G—8 
4 Bishop ...... D—4xK 4 King ...... H—7 
5 Castle .........G—7 5 King ...... H—8 
6 Cas'le.........E—7 XX 6 Queen .,....K¥—6 


7 Bishop.........K—6 MATE. 








SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXIV. 
White to move, and win with a pawn in eight moves, 
without taking either of the pawns or the castle. 
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ON DUELLING. 
—— 


The following observations form part of an article 
which appeared in the Mercury :— 

“We are not about to write a sermon or moral 
essay on duelling, after the manner of some of our 
cotemporaries. The subject 1s threadbare; and we 
believe that all that can be said about it, pro and con, 
has been a hundred times repeated. All the world 
knows that duelling can neither be defended on the 
grounds of religion nor of morality. Religion en- 
joins us to forgive injuries, and forbids us to shed 
the blood of our fellow-creatures ; and no moral de- 
fence can be set up in justification of an appeal to 
physical force or chance to settle the merits of a 
question. But there is another law which, right or 
wrong, is, it seems, paramount to all others, and 
this is the law of honour, as it is termed, which 
obliges a man moving in a certain circle to act 
against the dictates of his conscience, and the sug- 
gestions of his understanding, rather than brave the 
scofis of the world, or incur the imputation ef 
cowardice. 

With respect to duelling, therefore, it is a waste of 
fime to reason. ‘It is not an affair of reason, but of 
feeling and impulse ; and however religious or moral 
men may denounce it, it will be the ultima ratio of 
men of honour, as they are considered, unless the 
Legislature can succeed in suppressing it, by the in. 
fiction of some penalty which has more influence 
over human actions than the fear of ridicule and 
sg opinion is found to possess. In France and 

the United States of America the Government is 
en, din devising some effectual mode of suppress- 
tog the practice of duelling ; but it is our opinion 


ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 


ie 

As there appears a great probability that the experiment 
of crossing the Atlantic by steam vessels will very soon be 
made, the following article may be acceptable to our 
readers. 

The Montreal Herald, of January 7th, says—‘* We are 
happy to learn that the American and Colonial Steam Na- 
vigation Company is now about to be put in operation. 
The place from which they are to start is Valentia, in 
Ireland, which is about the 10th degree of west longitude, 
and to sail to Halifax, which is 63, so that the whole dis- 
tance to be run is about one-third less than the distance 
between Liverpool and New York, which is computed at 
3200 miles. From Halifax steam-boats will start for 
Quebec, during the summer season, and Boston during the 
whole year. 

** The average passage from Liverpool to New York is 
about thirty-five days; we think we are within bounds in 
calculating that from Valentia to Boston, at something 
about one-half that period ; and the number of passengers 
that sail between the two ports at present forming the ex- 
treme ends of the communication between Great Britain 
and America, would be amply sufficient to support a line 
of steath-boats. But it is fallacious to calculate on the 
present number of passengers only ;—make the passage 
short, and, as far as possible, certain, and it is impossible to 
say to what amount the intercourse will be encouraged. 
There are thousands of travellers in England who have 
exhausted the sights and wonders of the Continent of 
Kurope, and who would willingly view that of America, 
were it not for the uncertain duration of the voyage ; and 
the great advantage that would accrue to Great Britain, to 
America, and the British Colonies, were they better known 
to one another, is so self-evident that it would be superflu- 
ous te dwell upon it.” 
—E 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——_— 

Just published, in a neat volume, foolscap octavo, price 5s. 

POETICAL RECREATIONS and THOUGHTS in 
RHYME, on Sacred and Miscellaneous subjects. 

By CHARLES AUGUSTUS HULBERT. 

Sussecrs.—The Cross—the Deserted Hall—Star of Twilight 
—Woman and Song—Heaven—to Lucifer—the Tumulus— 
Britain the Brave—the Soldier’s Funeral—the Fifth Angel— 
Byron—the Death Suong—Oh, shuu the Bowl—the Suicide— 
Christmas Morning—-Sunset at Sea—-the Lover’s Grave— 
Shrewsbury—Song of Mi:tiam—Ca!vary—the Grave of Na- 
poleon—Sabbath Bells—Stonehenge after Sunset, &ec. &e. 

** The Soldier’s Funeral is « delightful gem.”--Kaletdoscope. 

* Poets, in general, are light, gir)-formed people; bui here 
we have a Muscular and Athletic One—the Address to Lu- 
cifer is full of Miltonic energy.”—Genlleman’s Magazine. 

“The Grave of Napoleon expresses much genuine pa- 
thetie feeling,—to the pure tendency of ail of the pieces we 
readily bear our unequivocal testimony.”—Jmperial Magazine. 

** A graceful little volume.”—Mirrer. 

Published by Messrs. Longman and Co., London, and Chas. 
Hulbert, Shrewsbury; and sold by Mr. Taylor, Paradise- 
street, Liverpool. 
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EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, &e. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 

A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty six closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST- 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
Trade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other intercsting and amusing 
information. 

Delivered in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
Jam. 1829. 

Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of the Agents of ¢he 
Kaleidoscope. 


MEMOIRS OF MR. DANIEL O'CONNELI« 


To-morrow (Tuesdzy) will be published 
MEMOIRS of DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esq. drawn 
from different sources, with an interesting Account of his 
Ancestors, and a correct PROFILE LIKENESS.—Price 4d. 








ON SALE. 
BULLMAN and SONS’ PATENT MANGLE.— 
Price Fifteen Guineas. 
RAMSAY’S WATERPROOF LEATHER DRESSES, for 
Seamen, Coachmen, and Travellers by land and water. 
DOLIER’S COP Y-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
| ee by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price Is. each 


MEDALS of the late Mr. CANNING, struck by the French 
Academy.—Price only 88.; or in boxes, 108 





Tales Romances, Ke. 





{oriGinaL.] 
THE PLEDGE. 
oe 


« Where is Polonius ?”—Hamlet. 





It may perhaps be recollected, that at an early period of 
the American war, an individual, generally known by the 
name of ** Jack the Painter,” set on fire the dockyard of 
Portsmouth, and that, after a summary trial, he was ex- 
ecuted on Portsmouth beach, and his body hung in chains 
at Gosport Point. 

Some years after this, in the early dawn of a spring 
morning, a barge, manned by a coxswain and boat’s crew, 
was seen passing round the Point, and making with swift- 
ness for the town of Portsmouth. The preceding night 
had been tempestuous, and the dark leaden-coloured 
clouds still hung threatening in the north-west, but the 
wind was now hushed, and the stillness of the scene was 
only broken by the regular dip of the oars, and the noisy 
mirth of the sailors. On approaching more nearly to the 
point, however, the sound of their voices at once ceased, 
and they seemed to look towards it with surprise. ** How's 
this, (cried their commander ;) is Jack capsized; there is 
the post, but he does not seem to be on watch this morn- 
ing.” ‘* He’s down sure enough, (answered one of the 
crew ;) there he lies upon the beach.”” ** Pull in for the 
shore, my lads,” shouted the coxswain, and in a moment 
the little vessel rounded with her head towards the Point ; 
the oars splashed in the water; she mounted over the 
waves and lay close to the beach. 

The remains of the unfortunate individual had been 
wasted away by exposure to the air, so that only the head, 
with the irons which had once confined the bod e 
left, and these, as the seamen landed, were lying e 
foot of the decayed gibbet. ‘* Here he is, (said one of 
them, as he Jeaped upon the beach, and pushed the irons 
aside with his foot ;) here he is; last night's gale has foun- 
dered him ; but what are we to do with him, coxswain ? 
are we to hoist him up again to his old perch ?” ‘* You're 
a fool, Jack, (answered the other 3) we may roake a better 
job of it than that ; away with you to the boat, and bring 
me the captain’s cloak-bag.” ‘* But he will want the 
cloak- bag,” returned the sailor in a hesitating manner. 
**T téll you again, Jack, you’re a fool, (shouted the cox~ 
swain ;) leave me to manage that, but hand here the bag."* 
In a few moments the bag was brought, and the coxswain 
looking earnestly at the decaying bones, ejaculated ine 
whisper, ‘* Poor fellow!” and then turning to the men, 
who were looking on, ** Now, my lads, (said he,) take up 
those pieces of the old smugg)er, and stow them away in 
the bag, we shall make a gvod piece of work of it this 
morning.” His commands were instantly obeyed, and 
the mouldering relics of the criminal, entombed in the 
bag, were hauled into the boat, which immediately leaving 
the shore, made its way towards the town on the opposite 
side. 

It. was about nine o'clock in the morning, and the Iand- 
lord of the little tavern bearing the sign of the ship, hed 
opened his door, and leaning upon his stick, looked down 
the street, in expectation of customers. He had not stood 
long in this position, whet rty of sailors were seen 
coming up towards the ho ed by one bearing 
something, which, at a distance, looked like a sack, and 
which, from the exertion used in carrying it, evidently 
contained something heavy. He turned into the house, 
and after telling his wife to put the best foom in order, 
sat down, his mind filled with the thoughts of the bag, 
which, he had no doubt, contained money, 2 great part of 
which, he flattered himself, would fall to his share, 1 

According to his hopes, the sailors entered, and were re- 
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them into the appointed room. A fire was kindled, and this 
placed in order, as well as the hurry'would permit; the 
grog put upon the table, with pipes and tobacco, for he 
knew the penchant of British sailors for their favourite 
beverage; and as to payment, their characters were too 
well known to admit of a doubt that it would be forth- 
coming in due season. He had, however, the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that the supposed sack was only a cloak- 
bag belonging to some of the superior cfficers. 

Here, therefore, our tars were shipped, with all a sailor’s 
comforts around them; but no sooner were they alone 
than one of them, who had sat seriously for a few minutes, 
turned to the coxswain : ‘* I say, coxswain, (said he) I am 
afraid this will turn out an ugly business. What shall we 
say to the captain if we leave the bag here with that old 
lubber’s bones in it ?” **I told you this morning, Jack, 
(retorted the person addressed,) I told you this morning, 
that you were a fool; you have no more sense than the 
head of Britannia in front of our frigate. What shall we 
say to the captain? Why, tell him that his bag lay on the 
gunwale of the B@at, and as we doubled Gosport Point 
she lurched, and it fell overboard. Did you never hear 
of a boat lurching, you lubber? And what can he say 
to this? Leave it to me, and I'll settlethat matter. But 
let us have asong: come, Bunting, you used to be a merry 
dog; give us a song, man, and send care en another 
course.” 

«* What shall I give you,”’ replied the sailor. 

*¢ Any thing; no matter what; only mind don’t give 
us any of those dismal ditties that you sometimes blow 
out; they sink one’s spirits like the clanking of the chain 
pumps.” 

‘© Will you have ‘ Steady she goes ?””” said the other. 

** No! no! (returned the coxswain.) It reminds me 
of that hospital ship, Poll Steady, of Yarmouth; a tight 
built lass she was as ever stepped, but she hung out false 
colours, lads. I used to sing that for her in the winter 
nights when our ship was laid up. No, we'll not have 
that.” > 

The sailors winked at each other. ‘* The coxswain was 
boarded by the devil and all his imps at that time,” said 
one. * Was it on his starboard or larboard quarter ?” 
asked another. ‘*No, they boarded him astern (said 
the first ;) and they nearly finished him ; they got possese 
sion of his close quarters, and had begun to take him in 
tow, but he was brought off somehow or other, and lay by 
three months to refit.” 

** Avast! avast!’? shouted the commander: ‘ how, 
your tongues run on, ye sons of b—s. D—n me if ye 
should not all be stowed away for mutiny. A song! a 
song !""— 

** Ay, a song—-give us a song,” echoed his companions. 

The individual addressed rose up, and, after taking ou; 
his pouch and replacing his quid of tobacco, began— 

“The wind blew a blast from the northward 

‘When we steered from the Cape of Good Hope” — 

** That'll not do (said the coxswain ;)—let us have 
something worth listening to. What, in the name of 
Heaven, has come over you, Wil!? you might be singing 
in a hurricane, with a lee shore., One hears nothing now 
but winds, and blasts, and the devil.knows what—let us 
have a merry one.” 

** Well, then, said the other, will this do:— 

«Come all ye British sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in Renour's mould, 
While English glory 1 unfold, 
Huzza! for the; sa.’” 


‘No, it will not, (replied his superior.) It brings to 
my mind the time when we had like to have had the 
Arethusa’s birth. You remember, lads, where she went 
on shore, and all hands were lost. Well, we were off the 
same coast, and we had lost our rudder. The carpenters 
managed to hang one to, but she would’nt steer. We 
thought it was all over; for there was no wind, and the 





tide was running in for the shore: we managed, however, 
to work her off with the sails. No: let us have-none of 
the Arethusa.”’ 

‘* Then I can’t sing,” said Will, and down he sat. 

It must naturally be supposed that many interruptions 
which we have not noticed took place in this conversation. 
The glasses required to be replenished, and when filled, 
they were again to be emptied ; so that before the conclu- 
sion the whole company were (in plain English) more than 
half drunk. When Will sat down, therefore, there was 
more than one candidate for the vacant office; and the 
confusion that arose prevented any one from being heard, 
till their leader enforcing attention with a blow upon the 
table, which made every glass dance in concert, cried out, 
** Hold on, I say,—hold on,—one at once,—what the 
devil,—do ye hear,—confound you for a set of fools,— 
avast, I say,—let Tom Taffrail be heard; Tom, Tom, I 
say, go on, my lad.” Tom had been exerting his powers 
amidst the confusion ; and when silence was obtained, he 
wa screaming lustily at the chorus 

“‘ For he swigged, and Nick swigged, 
And Ben swigged, and Dick swigged, 
And I swigged, and all of us swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog.” 

The concluding words were just suited to the latitude of 
his hearers, and they re-echoed the chorus till the room 
shook, the table clattered, and the landlord himself open- 
ing the door, half alarmed for his safety, inquired if any 
thing was wanting. ‘* Nothing, messmate, nothing, 
(cried ene hauling him into the room ;) but d—n me if 
you shall not join us for once; strike up again, Tom ;” 
and shaking the poor old fellow almost off his feet, they 
again roared out,— 

“ And I swigged, and all of us swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog.” 

In an agony of terror the host struggled with his per- 
secutors; but the seaman who had dragged him amongst 
them now held him tightly round the waist, and at every 
verse swung him round like a child, crying out,—** That’s 
right, my old boy ; keep it up, Tom,” till he most heartily 
wished his customers buried ** ten thousand fathom deep,”” 
and internally cursed the hour when they entered his 
premises. Yet, in the midst of his fear, he still kepta 
close: look out upon the bag; but while endeavouring to 
turn round for the purpose of obtaining ancther look at it, 
a sudden twitch from his tormentor brought his legs in 
contact with the table, and before a single word could 
escape his lips, the whole fell with a horrid crash, while 
the poor man, thrown upon the floor, was almost buried 
under broken glasses, shattered pipes, and the drainings 
of his own cellar. 

For a few moments he lay in astonishment, doubting 
whether he was yet in this world, or on the confines of the 
infernal regions, till two of the sailors, raising him on his 
legs, restored him, by a hearty shake, to his senses. The 
noise had, however, alarmed the house; and his wife, 
who was by far his better half, saluted the seamen with a 
volley of curses, in a style and manner that a boatswain’s 
mate might envy. ‘* You sailors! (she screamed at the 
top of her voice,) you call yourselves English sailors! a 
set of villanous sharks, that never saw salt water; a pack 
of scoundrels, that have put on the clothes of better men 
than yourselves, and come here to insult honest people. 
You ought to be tucked up at a yard-arm, you lousy 
slinkers.—Get out of the way, you old fool, (pushing 
her husband out at the door:) you’re not fit to look after 
a hogsty ; here’s a pretty business. My half dozen glasses 
that I only bought last week, and the jugs that cost me 
three shillings api¢ce,—look at them, ye sons of ——3; 
but mark me, out of this place you shall not stir till 
they're all paid for. You may sit there, (she continued 
addressing the coxswain,) and be as sulky as you please; 
and you look confoundedly like some runaway tailors ; 
but do you hear me, I will have them paid for, you villain, 
I will.” 





When the storm had in some measure abated, the cox- 
swain, who was evidently unprepared for such a close 
attack, ventured to make’ some apo! for the accident ; 
the landlord entered at the same pnt, and wiping the 
blood from his face, joined in appe: his- wife, who be- 
ing comforted with the hope of s payment, was at 
length calmed; and ordering Nancy, the bar-maid, to 
bring in fresh glasses, and gather up the remains of the 
fray, left our crew to continue their carousal. The hours, 
however, had passed on, and their time was nearly ex- 
pired, so that the remainder of their stay was characterized 
by more order and quietness than had marked their en- 
trance. Besides this, there was another consideration 
which tended to sober them: they had no money, and how 
to escape from the landlord, and especially from his wife, 
of whose talent they had already seen asample, demanded 
no small share of cunning. This business devolved upon 
the commander, who calling in the host, after many apo- 
logies for the destruction of his property, and many pro- 


| mises of full payment, ventured to tell him, that at present 


they had no money, but that they were going up to the 
captain, who had enough in his hands to satisfy the whole, 
and till their return they would leave the cloak-bag, in 
which there was more than sufficient to buy all the liquor 
in his house. Their tale met with better credit than they 
expected. The landlord cast his eye towards the corner, 
and seeing the bag safe, smiled with complacency, and the 
sailors, released from the fear of detection, reeled out of the 
house, and passed down the street shouting in full chorus, 


* And I swigged, and all of us swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog.” 


When the sound of their voices had died away, the 
tavern resumed its usual appearance; and for some time 
the silence was unbroken, except by the shrill accents of 
the hostess, who eontinued to abuse her helpmate for the 
accident of the morning; or by the hoarse voice of some 
customer, calling for his usual draught of porter or flip.— 
Meanwhile, the owner, unmoved by his wife’s reproaches, 
had sat down to calculate the profits of the morning. He 
was sure the bag contained some valuable cloaks, at least, 
and these would be worth far more than he could claim, 
even if he charged double for every article. And, indeed, 
considering the damage done, and the danger he had been 
in, a double charge would be only just. It was very pos- 
sible, drunk as they were, that they would forget the 
house, and in such case the bag would be his own. This 
would bea good business for him, supposing there were 
four cloaks, and the bag seemed quite full, éach cloak 
would be worth thirty shillings, and four times thirty 
shillings were six pounds. Pleased with the reflection he 
rose up, and first seeing that the bag was safe, locked the 
door of the room, put the key in his pocket, and then re- 
freshed his spirits by a tumbler of liquor, from a keg 
which he kept unwatered for his own private use. 

The circumstance of the disappearance of the body of 
the traitor was by this time noised over the town: and 
various and manifold were the conjectures of the good 
people of Portsmouth upon the.¢guse of its rémoval. The 
wind might have blown it, from the gibbet, but it was, 
certain that the wind could not have carried it completely 
away. Numbers looked upon it as a token of some 
dreadful design, meditated by our enemies, and had no 
doubt that they had landed in the night, and carried off 
the body, either for the purpose of giving it a public fune- 
ral, or that they might deposit the irons in the national 
museum. Some thought that infernal agency had been 
at work, and that as the devil had got the greater part of 
him, he was determined not to lose the remainder; while 
others, more charitable to his Satanic majesty, firmly be- 
lieved that the love of money was the motive which led to 
the act, and that the hope ef disposing of the old iron had 
induced some person or persons to take the remains from 
their station. {nthe midst of these conjectures the sun 
went down, and the regular approach of evening brought 
to “‘the ship” its tegular supply of customers. These 
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were mostly sailors belonging to the vessels lying at Spit- 
head, and their conversation naturally turned upon the 
event which had excited so much surmising. ‘‘ Its a 
wonder, too, (said one old sailor as he sat in the kitchen 
with his can before him,) that they were not seen; it 
must have taken them some time to haul down the irons.” 
*sIt was no man that did it, (replied another who sat 
before him ;) not a man in the fleet would have laid hand 
on them if they had swung there to eternity.”” ‘* Who 
could it be then ?” said the first. ‘* Who? why the devil 
himself. I remember when I wasa younker, there was an 
old tarpot of a woman had a cabin by the road side; a 
vile hell cat she was; and they jawed it fore and aft that 
she was in league withthe old one. Shebadalong shaggy 
brute of a cat, that used to stow herself away in the corner, 
and stare with her green eyes at every soul that passed by. 
A strange looking creature was she, just like a hammock 
sewed up at both ends. One night, d’ye see, it blew a West 
Indian hurricane, and the next morning the old woman 
was gone ; but a messmate of mine, who was a lad like 
myself, saw the cat leap out of the window with the old 
devil in her mouth, and vanish away in a clap of thunder.” 
A laugh from the opposite side of the room followed the 
conclusion of this story ; and a lusty little man, who had 
been gravely smoking his pipe, looked up at the speaker, 
and asked ‘* what in the name of goodness would the devil 
want with rotten bones and old iron; is he making a 
magazine below, or fitting out for a voyage to the church- 
yard ?”” **I don’t know, (replied the other seriously,) 
but I said nothing but the truth.” ** And pray, (said 
a companion who sat beside him,) what is your opinion 
about it?” 

The person spoken to shook the ashes from his pipe, 
gave his trowsers a jerk, and then sat down again in his 
place. ‘* I’m thinking (said he) that the devil has no- 
thing to do with the matter. You see last night we had a 
brisk gale.” 

*¢ But a gale would not carry off the body,” replied the 
opposite speaker. ‘* Avast, messmate, (said the little 
man ;) belay a bit, and let me have my own way. Last 
night, as I was saying, we had a brisk gale, and the old 
fellow might easily be driven from his moorings. There 
are always plenty of skulkers on the beach, and these 
coming athwart the old iron might easily sheer off before 
any one could give signal for chasing. This is my opinion 
of the matter; and, instead of the bones being in hell, I 
think, d’ye see, that they will be found stowed away some- 
where in the town of Portsmouth.” 

Several other persons had by this time entered into the 
dispute, and the clamour of their voices produced a scene 
fully equal to that of the morning; oaths were sworn in 
profusion, wagers offered and accepted, and it required 
all the talent and skill of the landlady to prevent open 
warfare and a second demolition of her household uten- 
sils. She at length did succeed in restoring order: the 
evening passed off quietly in wondering and astonish- 
ment, and the customers went home, their minds full of 
Jack the Painter, the thieves, the French, and the devil. 

Another morning rose, and the landlord was in hourly 
expectation of the arrival of the sailors, to pay his demand 
and reclaim the cloak bag; but the morning wore away, 
and nothing was heard or seen of them. His wife became 
impatient, nor could all the entreaties of her spouse restore 
her to temper. ‘* You stupid old ass, (she screamed,) to 
be bamboozled by a set of fellows, and choused out of 
your liquor by an old bag; but it’s like your way of ma- 
naging. A pretty house I should have if it was left to 
your management : how long would you have it over your 
head, I wonder! It’s a shame, (said she, endeavouring to 
shed tears, while the effort distorted her countenance into 
a resemblance to the head of an old gun-brig;) its a 
shame, that I should be left with the whole care of the 
business upon my own shoulders, while I have a husband 
who ought to be my protector. It wasn’t so in my first 
husband’s days. He was a man worth looking at,—but 
you, you old tarpawling, I don’t know what thedevil pos- 





sessed me when I took you.—Give me the key of that 
room; Ill look into the bag myself.” Her husband en- 
deavoured to expostulate; but finding it in vain, calmly 
thrust one hand into his pocket, and taking up his stick, 
walked out of the house. 

But when evening again came, and the owner of the 
bag did not appear, he joined in his wife’s impatience ; 
yet resolving that she sheuld not intermeddle in his search, 
he seized the opportunity when she was. engaged in the 
kitchen, to walk up quietly, unlock the room door, and 
examine his expected treasure. For some moments he 
stood looking at it as it stood in the corner, with the feel- 
ings of a miser about to count over his wealth. At last, 
gravely hobbling up towards it, he endeavoured to move 
it from its place, but the weight resisted all his efforts. 
‘* Iv is money, (he said to himself,) perhaps not very ho- 
nestly come by; but no matter; I have nothing to do 
with the way it was got: it will be a fine help tome: I 
may then act as I please, and send ‘ the ship’ and the old 
wife to the devil together.” 

He set the candle on the table, and placing his stick 
beside it, began to consider how he should empty the bag 
of its contents without alarming the household. Carefully 
pulling off his jacket, he first laid it under his feet; then 
pulling the object of his curiosity from the corner, he 
seized it by the lower end, and exerting all his strength, 
turned it over upon the floor,—when, to his horror, the 
clank of irons followed, and out fell a human head, with a 
quantity of fetters attached to it, and rolled with a fearful 
noise at his feet. ‘* Lord have mercy upon us!” cried he 
as he beheld his expected treasure, and then loudly voci- 
ferating ** The devil! the devil!” danced about the room 
as if all the infernal armies had been at his heels. 

His wife, occupied in the cares of her business, was just 
at the moment engaged with the same customers as on the 
former evening, and was strongly endeavouring to per- 
suade the speaker who had advocated diabolic agency, 
that liquor, mixed with three parts of water, was pure 
rum, when a hollow sound of irons was heard in the 
chamber above them, a low groan followed, and then re- 
peated screams of ‘The devil! the devil'’? roused all 
the company. The person to whom the landlady was 
talking no sooner heard the word, than thinking, no 
doubt, the arch enemy was coming in person, he cleared 
the table at a single bound, and making but two steps 
from the apartment to the door, would have rushed out of 
the house, had she not seized him by the jacket just as he 
was giving his last leap, and screamed in his ear, ** the 
money, you rascal,—the money.”—** Heaven preserve 
me!” he exclaimed, as he rolled back upon the floor, in 
the grasp of his supposed infernal adversary, and striking 
right and left, in the agony of despair, soon prostrated the 
landlady, who, on her part, was not slow in returning the 
blows; and they lay together, rolling, fighting, and scream. 
ing, to the great amusement of sundry persons assembled. 

The rest of the company rushed up stairs, in a body, 
and entered the room whence the noise proceeded; but a 
sight here presented itself which caused them to run back 
much faster than they came. In the midst of the floor lay 
a human head, with chains and fetiers, while round it 
danced the landlord without his jacket, screaming like an 
Indian warrior, at the utmost pitch of his voice, ** Lord 
have mercy upon us! the devil, thedevil!”” In the hurry 
to escape from this frightful scene, two of the audience, 
missing their footing, rolled down the stairs together, and 
fell directly on the hostess and her antagonist, who were in 
the heat of action at the bottom. His screams redoubled ; 
and their terror gathering strength by the fall, they joined 
their screams with his; and the house resounded with 
shrieks, in which those of the scullion and bar-maid were 
now included. 

The neighbours, wko poured in with laudable officious- 
ness, at last succeeded in restoring order, by separating 
the combatants; but their attention was now directed to 
the room above, from which loud cries, intermingled 
with exclamations of—‘* You thief, you scoundrel, you 





deceiving villain ;”” were heard to issue. The poor fellow 
who had been engaged with the landlady, thinking that, 
though he had been mistaken below, the devil was cer- 
tainly making short work with the landlord up stairs, with 
one spring reached the street, down which he ran with 
the rapidity of lightning. The neighbourly peacemakers, 
however, headed by the hostess, ran up towards the scene 
of contention, and came just in time to rescue the old fel- 
low from the gripe of his antagonist, the little stiff man 
we have already mentioned, who had seized him by the 
collar, and was swinging him about at a fearful rate, in 
spite of his cries and supplications. His wife, seeing her 
husband in this situation, immediately flew at the sailor, 
and, with the vigour of a Hercules, threw him violently 
to the opposite corver of the apartment. A whole host of 
friends immediately rushed between them, and they were 
now enabled to perceive the cause of the uproar. In one 
corner of the room lay the head and irons, where they had 
been kicked at the commencement of the battle: in the 
Opposite corner lay the sailor, wiping his head, from the 
effects of a fall against the edge of anjold table: in the 
nidst stood the landlord, shivering with terror; while his 
wife looked round with an air that showed her vengeance 
was only seeking an object, and it required all the ex- 
ertions of their friends to prevent her from concluding her 
attack upon the sailor. 

For some time nothing was heard but questions, urged 
so thick and fast that there was not the least room to thrust 
in an answer; but the clamour, at length, in some de- 
gree subsided, and it appeared that when the two heroes” 
had rolled down stairs in affright, the little man had stood 
his ground, and recognising the head of the criminal, at 
once concluded that the landlord had stolen it. In vain 
did the latter declare his innocence; his foe gave him no 
time for reply; but, grasping him by the collar, shook 
him violently, applying to him all the opprobrious epithets 
that he could call together; and the screams of the one 
and the reproaches of the other produced the noise which 
had called up their neighbours. 

The next inquiry was,—how the remains of the body 
got there? and the poor landlord, scarcely able to speak, 
through fright and want of breath, detailed the events of 
the previous morning,—the coming of the sailors, and the 
leaving of the cloak-bag. His narrative had nearly pro- 
duced another affray; for the detail of circumstances 
roused all his wife’s rage, and seizing an old candle- 
stick that had been thrown down in the scuflle, she 
aimed a blow atthe head of her husband, who leaped back 
just soon enough to avoid a contusion of the brain. ** You 
old fool, (she cried, grinning with anger,) you must 
depend upon the word of every scoundrel that wears a blue 
jacket! You see, now, what a pretty piece of work you 
have made! And so, you old villain, you thought there 
was money in the bag, did you; and you sneaked up stairs 
to coun: it over, while your wite was labouring below! 
Oh, you unfeeling rascal, (she screamed, struggling with 
two men who held her,) you deserve your eyes tearing out!” 
and again she grinned with unavailing rage. She had not 
time for more; for, assisted by some others, they forced 
her out of the room, leaving her husband standing like a 
statue, pale, and almost deprived of animation. 

Whea this labour was accomplished, they began to con- 
sider what must be done with the ead; and after mature 
deliberation, they resolved to send a message to the hospi- 
tal, stating the circumstances. This was done, and the 
protecting army retired, leaving, however, some of their 
number to quiet the landlady, who had now fallen into 
hysterics. In the morning aff Order came from the hos- 
pital, directing the remains to be sent up. They lay for 
some time in the yard of that institution; and what be- 
came of them afterwards, whether they were consigned to 
the earth, or scattered to the winds, I never could learn. 
The ship tavern resumed its former quiet appearance; and 
the old landlord, when his fright was over, long laughed 
at the pawning of Jack the Painter. 


Liverpool, Mareh, 1829. J.G,. B. P. 
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THE HUFF AT DRAUGHTS. 
—<——— 

0& After we had received the two following communica- 
tions, a correspondent from Preston, obligingly called our 
attention to the fourth law in Stainges’ work, which we 
here transcribe :—** In the case of your standing the huff, 
it is optional with your adversary to take your man, or 
oblige you to take that of his, which you omitted by the 
huff.” —Stainges. 





TO THE RDITOR. 

Sir,—Your correspondent asks—“‘ Is a mau justified in 
submitting himself to be huffed ?’’ I answer, to be sure 
he is, according to every principle of law and justice.— 
No one is obliged to work out his own ruin; and even at 
the assizes, an attentive judge never fails to caution indi- 
viduals, who seem to be on the point of criminating them- 
selves without necessity. 

In ehess, you give fair warning to your antagonist, and 
in draughts, you huff one of hismen; merely to make 
him pay attention, as your correspondent very properly 
observes. This then, is the penalty for his real, or sup- 
posed neglect; and after having paid, he is at perfect 
liberty to pursue his own game, as he thinks proper.— 
Your correspondent would, however, prefer taking him 
like one mouse in one trap; and when that does not suc- 
eeed, he much angry, de mouse no come. 

This is extremely natural ; but it is no more than what 
happens at every tinthis subl y world of ours. 
People are always endeavouring to acquire four or five 
men from their neighbours, by the sacrifice of one only, or 
perhaps two of their own; but if the said neighbours are 
up to the shrewd, ingenious play, and can get out of the 
serape by a timely sacrifice, they have-both law and public 
opinion in their favour: every impartial person rejoices at 
their narrow escape, and blames the Shylock who would 
insist upon having his pound of fiesh. 

But, says your correspondent, this prevents attempting 
toplan, or to play well. Isay it does no such thing ; there is 
but little glory in overcoming an adversary, whose position 
is so desperate that he cannot extricate himself; and the 
most interesting games are those in which equal skill and 
attention keep up the contest as long as possible. A good 
player will no more force his antagonist to make a decidedly 
fatal move, than an honourable boxer would strike at a 
fallen man, or a good sportsman would take an unfair ad- 
vantage of his game.—Yours, &c. 

March 24, 1829. 

THE HUFF AT DRAUGHTS. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$rrk,—In answer to the question put by your corres- 
pondent relative to the game of draughts, I beg to in- 
form him (not good draught players) that in the case of 
his adversary standing the huff, it is optional with him to 
take up the man, or oblige his adversary to take that of 
his which was omitted either by oversight or intention. 
Were this not the case, it would render the game a mere 
bagatelle, and not one of science.—Yours, &c., 

Liwerpool, March 25, 1829. VIRTUOSO, 





H. R. 











ARITHMETICAL QUERY. 





TO THB EDITOR. 

$12,—The solution to the following question, should 
you be pleased to insert it, will not be subject to the ob- 
jeetions whieh you have urged against my algebraic de- 
monstrations. T. A. 

March 23, 1829. ‘ 

**G and S' were equally concerned in the payment of a 
debt; one-third of the whole @ebt was paid off thus:— 





For every guinea that G paid, S paid one shilling. —One 
half of the whole debt: was paid off thus:-—For every 
guinea that G paid, S paid five shillings. Finally, S paid 
} £524, part of which went to the creditors, and part to G 
| for what he had paid above his half of the debt. What 
was the whole debt?”—An arithmetical solution is re- 
| quired. 











ARITHMETICAL QUERY. 
—_—<=>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I perceive that the typographical errorsin your 
insertion of my solution of the arithmetical question (which 
errors you have corrected in a subsequent number of your 
paper,) have drawn upon me the strictures of your cor- 
respondent H. C. L., who, however, has laid himself open 
to much severer strictures by his own ari/hmetical errors, 


Mathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
é 


91. By Mr. W. Stringer, Silcoates.—On a smooth 
horizontal plain, a fine, heavy, and perfectly flexible 
chain is placed, with one inch hanging down, and the 
other part of the chain laid double along the plain. De. 
termine the velocity for any assigned position of the chain, 
and the final velocity when the chain quits the plain. 

92, By Mr. J. Baines.—From what point (in the arc 
of a circular quadrantal area) must the quadrant be sus- 
pended, that one of the bounding radii may be perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, when the figure is at rest ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemillestreet 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention ? 














one of which (as I shall presently show) is tant it to 
denying that the commissioner could discover that two is 
seven less than nine. I have stated that the sum remain- 
ing after 10 per cent. had been deducted from the amount 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.} 


Extreme Thermu-/Extreme| State of 











which the tradesman cleared annually by his iness, 
must be a multiple of 9, and that, by consequence, it 
must be composed of such digits as when added together 
will form nine, or twice nine, or some multiple of 9. 
(This well known property of all multiples of 9 I must 
suppose that Mr. H. C. L. either dees not understand, or 
does not admit.) The number, then, which is part of this 
multiple of 9, is handed to the commissioner, who is told 
that the first figure is wanting ; the shillings he sets down 
in the decimals of a pound, the sum then stands thus— 
£16.4. Surely be must see that 4, 6, and 1 added to- 
gether make one 9 and 2 towards another; and, as he 
knows that this other is to be completed, and that this 
is to be done by one figure, he must be certain that this 
figure is a 7, because no other added to 2 will make 9. 
Surely Mr. H. C. L. will not be so bold as to repeat his 
assertion that the missing figure could not be ascertained. 
To prevent any misconception, I will state the whole 
again. 

The tradesman’s clear annual income, on which he is 
liable to be taxed, is 


to 


Deduct the 10 percent. 79.6 


9 | 716.4 
79.6 


This remainder, divided by 9, when the quotient is 
added toit, gives the sum which the tradesman calls his 
clear annual income. 

Mr. H.C. L. says that the commissioner might con- 
tend that the tradesman might intend to pay the duty on 
£416. 8s., and asks who is to decide it? The figure 9 
decides it. This property of the figure 9 is the key that 
instantly unlocks the case. H. C. L. is also under 
some unaccountable misapprehension respecting the de- 
duction of the income tax. , 

Ten per cent. was to be deducted from a man’s clear 
annual income. . He talks of deducting an. eleventh part 
from his gross income. Nothing about gross income was 
mentioned in my statement either of the origina] question, 
or of the solution. The introduction of the expression is 
quite improper, and serves only to perplex and confound 
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ENIGME. 


(From No. 3, of the Panorama.) 








Tantét grands et tantét petits, 

Tantét de forme grosse ou fine; 

De nous on raffole 4 Paris, 

Tandis qu’on nous tourmente en Chine. 











Go Correspondents. 





Cuess.—When we last week intimated our intention to reply 
to the letter of Nero and Bianco, we had not perused it, or 
we should have replied at the time, as there is nothing to 
deliberate about. The king could not move into either of 
the squares indicated by the X, because the king cannot put 
himself into check, neither can he be taken as any of the 
other pieces may. When he is checked by his antagonist, 
and cannot escape from that check, the game is over. 

HaMILtTonian System-—In the last Kaleidoscope we inserted a 
letter on what is called the Hamiltonian system, written in 
a very candid spirit, although the writer questions the 
efficacy of the system. The writer inclosed his name ona 
separate slip of paper, which either was lost or overlooked 
by us. We have subsequently received a note from him 
regretting this circumstance, and requesting us to supply 
the omission, which we now do, by informing Mr. Hamil- 
ton that the gentleman who challenges him toa publie 
investigation of the merits of the Hamiltonian system is 
M.E.de Lara. The Kaleidoscope is quite at the service of 
the parties.—-Mr. M. E. de Lara has omitted affixing his 
residence to his note. Inquiry has been made after him, 
which We could not satisfy. 

Music.—If H. will excuse us until next week, we shall an- 
nounce to him our intentions with regard to his MSS, 

Portry.—V. T. will find his second communication inserted 
in our present number. The former piece, with his pen 
mission, shall appear in the Mercury. It is of somewhat 
too political a character for the Kaleidoscope. 

Tue LaTE DuGaLp Stswarr.—We assure a Glasgow cor- 
r dent, that we have not forgotten our recent promise 











sketch of the late estimable and highly-gifted 
Dugald Stewart. We have selected one posthumous notice 
of him, which shall appear next week. 
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